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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and the whole image being clear, brilliant and| How much space can we view at one time 
well defined. This, then, is the work of aljunder these circumstances? If we puncture 
Price Two Dollars per annum, if paid in advance. Two/lens. Its regularity of shape causes all light|through paper a very small hole with the 
dollars and fifty cents, if not paid in advance. which falls upon it, to take such a position on| point of a pin, and place it in proper position 
manish Cammeie the other side of it, as to give an exact repre-|to be viewed with the microscope, we may 
sentation of the spot from which it originated;|see a circle of light 10 or 12 inches in diame- 
JOHN 8S. STOKES, and by this means we have a whole landscape|ter, but we cannot see the edges of the hole! 
depicted on a small scale at the focal distance | Our field of view is smaller than the aperture! 
at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, | behind the lens. 1t will then be easily understood that only 
This is the principle of the photographer’s|very small objects can be fully seen at once 
camera, aud this, indeed, is also an illustration | when high powers are employed; and, in fact, 
of the mechanism of the eye. ‘The greater|we may say that the amount of space visible 
the curvature of the lens, that is, the smaller|at one time through a compound microscope 
the globe of which it is a section, the nearer|is less, exactly as the magnifying power of 
and smaller the picture ; and while the picture|the instrument is greater. Another matter 
at the back of the eye is less than an inch|of importance is, that the light diminishes in 
from the lens that forms it, the photographer|the same ratio, and although various contri- 
has his produced at the distance of many|vances for its increase are available, we may 
inches, or many feet, as the case may be.|establish it as a rule that the lower the power 
One more action of the lens remains to be|capable of revealing thestructure of any thing 
mentioned. As the parallel rays which pass| under examination, the more satisfactory will 
through it are converged to a point, so rays|be the result. The object-glasses most fre- 
of light diffused from that point pass through |quently required range from one-fourth of an 
and become parallel ; and as a small picture of|inch to two inches in focal length and, if per- 
a large object is produced near by in the former | fect, satisfy all ordinary needs. 
case, 80 a large picture of a small object is pro-| The other essentials to a good instrument 
duced far away io the latter. Ifa single lens|are a firm stand, a tube or body six to ten 
is used for viewing an object, it must be held|inches in length, capable of being inclined at 
at or within its focal distance of that object, |any angle—a convenient stage with the power 
and all things further away are indistinct orjof adjusting to it very delicately the body of 
entirely invisible. We some times see a per-|the instrument, a reflector for viewing ob- 
son take up a pocket magnifier intended to|jects by transmitted light, and a condenser 
use in examining objects at an inch or two’s|for opaque objects, and two or three eye 
distance, and try to see the landscape by hold-|pieces. Various other accessories come with 
ing it toward a window. He might as well|the higher priced microscopes, and are ex- 
try to see through the head of a nail, for any|tremely useful for some kinds of work. Per- 
benefit he would derive from it, but, properly|haps the greatest improvement they have 
used, he may enlarge the apparent size and|received in latter years (beyond the greater 
distinctness of any object many fold. perfection of the lenses and nicety of adjust- 
A compound microscope is intended forvery|ment of the parts) consists of the additional 
great enlargement of very small objects; and|tube by which astereoscopic effect is produced, 
is inapplicable to any thing so large as a bee|and the fatigue of using one eye only, at a 
or a fly, except in examining its various parts|time, is avoided. Such instruments are called 
in detail, when minute particulars of its struc-| Binocular, and are weil worth the increased 
ture make their appearance in a very interest-|price charged for them. 
ing manner. Its shape and mode of action} The domain over which the microscope is 
may now be understood. A lens of very short| applicable is that of matter itself. Whatever 
focus, say from two inches down to one-tenth|may be seen by the eye, and can be brought 
of an inch or even less, is placed at one end of|within a proper distance, must yield up its 
a tube capable of being adjusted with great|secrets of structure and arrangement; and 
accuracy, to the objects to be viewed; that} millions of objects, of which the unassisted 
object is strongly illuminated, (if transparent,|eye knows nothing, come out boldly before 
by light from below, and if opaque, by light|the observer with all their details of form and 
from above), and an enlarged image produced |color, filling his mind with new and interest- 
at the other end of the tube—say 8 or 10|ing ideas, fresher and more instructive than 
inches away. There it is viewed by means|those a traveller imbibes in a foreign country. 
of anotber lens, which still increases the ap-|The mineral, the vegetable and the animal 
parent size of the object. Let us suppose that| kingdom alike, offer fields of research and dis- 
the lens placed near the object, and hence|covery, over which the patient investigator 
called the object glass or objective, has one-|may travel indefinitely and still find some- 
tenth of an inch focus, and that the image is|thing new. No dangerous wanderings to the 
formed at 10 inches distance,—it is magnified |ends of the earth are needed, to gather mar- 
100 times in length and breadth. Now if the|vels hitherto unknown, but the invalid in his 
eye glass has a power of 10 diameters, any)chair may explore gigantic forests on a mossy 
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For “The Friend.” 
Notes on Microscopy. 
(Continued from page 351.) 

As a farther illustration, we may liken bear- 
ing to the effect of a ball thrown against the 
ear, and the passage of light, to waves of a 
rope attached to the retina at one end, and to 
the object seen, at the other. There is no 
motion, endwise, of the rope, but it may be 
thrown into vertical, horizontal, and a great 
variety of other waves crossing the line of 
direction of the rope, and thus transmitting 
its agitations to the point of attachment—in 
this case the retina. 

Now let us imagine such a set of vibrations 
coming through the air and striking obliquely 
on some more dense transparent substance 
such as glass. We have still the luminiferous 
ether present as before, in the glass as in the 
air, but its undulation reduced in speed and 
amplitude by the greater resistance of the 
medium, and changed in direction by the first 
wave coming in contact with the glass on one 
side, while the other side of the wave moves 
freely in the less resisting air. The result of 
this change is, that the light in passing through 
the glass falls back of the point it would have 
reached if no glass had intervened. Now 
suppose our piece of glass to be a section of a 
globe,—one side will be flat and the other 
have the curvature or convexity of the ori- 
ginal globe. Hold the convex surface toward 
the sun and the principal rays which fall upon 
it will be parallel to each other. The ray 
which falls exactly in the centre of the lens, 
as our piece of glass should now properly be 
called, is the only one whose course is not 
altered; beyond being delayed a little, it is un- 
affected and reaches the spot for which it set 
out. Not so with its companions. Every ray 
strikes an evenly inclined surface, and is 
turned out of its original course in such a 
manner by the regular convexity of the glass 
and its delaying influence, as to turn in and 
meet the central ray at a point whose distance 
from the lens will depend upon the degree of 
curvature of its surfuce,—in ordinary glass, 
about where the opposite side of the globe 
would have been had it been left whole. This 
point is called the focus, and here is repre- 
sented, a picture of the sun, every ray in its 


passage having taken its appropriate place, |increased 1,000,000 fold! 


part or the whole of a minute object is en-|brick, and keep his private menagerie in a 
larged 1000 times in diameter, and the surface|drop of water. If the glass were applicable 
only to the works of man, chagrin and disgust 
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would be the fruits gathered by such a reap- 
ing; but it is the works of the Almighty that 
are the soils for this husbandry, and the pro- 
ducts are indeed infinite. The more we ex- 
amine, the more we bave reason to wonder 
and to adore that mighty Intelligence that 
has filled the universe with such a multiplicity 
of beauty and variety. 


(To be continued.) 


ecubitlintmiens 
For “The Friend.” 


“ Bridge up.” 

An invitation came from a kind friend to 
accompany him in a ride into the thinly set- 
tled and wooded district of the middle portion 
of lower New Jersey, locally known as “The 
Pines.” The sense of brain-weariness, result- 
ing from overwork and care, prompted its ac- 
ceptance; and so the early morning of a bright, 
pleasant day, about the commencement of 
the Sixth month, saw us on our way, with a 
ride of forty miles before us, over roads, the 
sandy portions of which were rendered heavy 
by the long continued dryness of the weather. 

We had travelled but a short distance, en- 
joying the fresh air of the morning, listening 
to the songs of the Robin, Golden-crowned 
Thrush, and Song Sparrow ; and admiring the 
richness of the foliage and the brightness of 
the verdure as yet unbrowned by the sum- 
mer’s sun; when my companion unexpectedly 
halted at a road which crossed our path, 
and turned aside, regretting the necessity of 
making a detour, which would lengthen our 
journey. Noticing my surprise, he pointed to 
a small board, which had escaped my notice, 
stuck up near the side of the road, on which 
were written the words, “ Bridge up,” indi- 
cating that the repairs then in progress of a 
bridge a mile before us, would prevent our 
passage. If he bad not observed the caution, 
and had gone on, he would have been com- 
pelled to return, and thus have wasted pre- 
cious time, and added needlessly to the exer- 
tion and fatigue of the day. 

This little incident furnished food for profit- 
able reflection. Who is there, in his journey 
through life, that does not often find his on- 
ward career checked by a caution, a warning, 
an impression on his mind, that there are 
dangers in advance, that a “ Bridge is up,” in 
the road he is travelling, and that it is need- 
ful he should alter his course, if he would 
pursue his journey in safety. He may bea 
man in active business, enlarging the sphere 
of his operations, and, impelled by a growing 
ambition, es one thing after another to 
his concerns. The warning signal may be 
very unwelcome to him, and he may refuse 
to listen to it; or persuade himself that his 
own skill and energy will enable him to over. 
come all the difficulties he may encounter; 
and thus he may go on, as many a one has, 
until financial troubles overtake him. He 
then finds his business beyond his control, his 
receipts insufficient to meet the obligations 
he has incurred, his credit weakened, and 
after struggling in vain to extricate himself 
from the quicksand in which he is sinking, 
ruin and distress overtake him. Or if he 
avoids a catastrophe of this kind, and pecu- 
niary success attends his labors, it may be 
that his mind becomes gradually more and 
more centered in the pursuit of wealth; his 
spiritual greenness withers, and though the 
desire of his heart is answered, yet leanness 
enters into his soul. This is a result even 
more to be deplored than the former. For 
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the man whose business hopes have been 
blighted, may be so humbled by the dispensa- 
tion, as to turn his thoughts to the Source of 
all good, and in repentance and contrition, 
may be led to acknowledge his transgressions, 
and seek for reconciliation and forgiveness, 
and thus, through theaboundings of Heavenly 
goodness, he may know his afflictions to be 
blessed, and to be a means to lead him back 
to the safe enclosure of submission to the will 
of God. 

Our late valued friend William Evans, in 
the early part of his business life, becoming 
discouraged as to success in the avocation he 
followed, made some preparation to enter into 
another employment, involving greater risks, 
and giving promise of larger returns. From 
time to time doubts and uneasiness respecting 
the change attended his mind—but he reason- 
ed them away. Yet they continued and in- 
creased, until, he says, “One day sitting in 
our religious meeting, it plainly appeared to 
me, that though the mind may be able to 
compass much, yet beyond its capacity it can- 
not go. If all its energies are enlisted in the 
concerns of the world, and their pressure is as 
great as it is capable of bearing, the all-im- 
portant work of religion must be neglected. 
This appeared to me, must inevitably be m 
case. My time and talents would be wholly 
engrossed, and I must abandon all prospect 
of usefulness in religious society for the servi- 
tude of a man of the world. It seemed if I 
pursued the prospect of adopting the proposed 
change of business, that I would be lost to re- 
ligious society and to the work of religion in 
my Own heart.” 

This merciful and clear notice of “ Bridge 
up,” was heeded, and circumstances that soon 
after occurred, showed, that by so doing 
Wm. Evans not only saved himself from the 
spiritual decay with which he was threatened, 
but from great pecuniary difficulty, which 
would probably have resulted disastrously. 

It is not in business matters alone that a 
warning voice is thus extended. Tlie Spirit 
of our Redeemer, given to guide and direct 
us in our journey to heaven, raises in the heart 
a protest, intelligible to him that reverently 
listens and obeys, against all that would lead 
to evil. This is the every day experience of 
the Christian. At one time we are called 
upon to abstain from fleshly lusts which war 
against the soul; then to lay aside a book 
which may tend to sow tares in the mind, or 
to dissipate by its light and hurtful character, 
the serious impressions which have rested on 
our spirits ; or we may be made sensible that 
some irreligious friend is leading our mind 
away from its true centre; or that our affec- 
tions are becoming too strongly placed upon 
some favorite pursuit, which is thus comin 
between us and that which should be the 
supreme object of our attention. He who has 
long been pursuing the path of the pilgrim 
to the better land, has learned by bitter ex- 
perience, how dangerous it is to disregard any 
of these notices of “ Bridge up,” kindly placed 
by the Master of the highway to keep his fol- 
lowers in the right path. Like my friend, 
they have learned by experience to be on the 
watch for them, and are prepared to point 
them out to their more unwary companions, 
and exhort them to be on their guard. 


The greatest friend of truth is time; her 
greatest enemy prejudice, and her constant 
companion is humility. 


From the “ Evening Post.” 
Voyage on an Ice Floe. 
(Concloded from page 346.) 

On the 12th of August, 1872, the ice having 
slackened, the Polaris was got into clear water 
and started for the south. In latitude 80° 2’ 
she was caught in the ice, and drifted with it 
till October 15th. On that day a strong gale 
from the southeast came on ; the Polaris was 
hove up on her beam ends on the end of the 
floe. She was creaking fearfully, and it 
seemed as if she would be smashed into atoms, 
Orders were given to land the provisions on 
the ice. At 6 o’clock in the evening, when a 
part of them had been placed on the ice, sud- 
denly that part of the floe on which the ship 
rested broke off, and she took the water, for- 
tunately on her keel, and, with fourteen of 
the crew on board, was rapidly driven off 
northward before the wind. In the gather. 
ing gloom of night she soon disappeared. 

Now it was that the part of the crew left 
on the floe began to realize the dangers of 
their position. There were eighteen of them, 
including Hans Christian, his wife and four 
children, the youngest but two months old, 
and Joe and Hannah, with their child. Wrap- 
ping themselves in skins, they slept on the 
floe, hoping to see the Polaris in the morning, 
and that they would be taken off. When 
morning dawned no ship was visible; and 
they decided on trying to reach the shore, 
To their great joy, as they were hauling the 
boat on the ice the Polaris hove in sight, 
steering south, under steam and canvas, and 
apparently nearing them. Those oa board 
must have seen them, but, probably owing to 
the pressure of the ice, the Polaris passed in 
between a small island called “ Northumber- 
land Island” and the maiaoland; the floe on 
which they were began to move rapidly, the 
ship disappeared, and their terrible voyage 
had begun. They tried hard to make their 
way to the shore, but in vain. Next day the 
wind blew strong from the northeast and the 
floe broke, leaving them on a small piece with 
the provisions and boats and a canvas tent. 
Then they drifted away westward forty miles 
from the ship. The weather being fine they 
caught three seals. After this they drove for 
eight days to the eastward, and found them- 
selves not far from the Greenland shore, but 
could not land. Now it was that they fell in 
with the floe from which they had parted, and 
on which were a canvas house and six bags 
of bread. The whole of their stock of pro- 
visions consisted of eleven bags of bread, four- 
teen cans of pemmican, containing forty-five 
pounds each, ten dozen cansof preserved meat 
and a few hams. They had nine musk-ox 
hides, one bear-skin and plenty of ordinary 
clothing, but no furs, only a few seal-skins. 
Fortunately they had six or eight rifles and 
plenty of ammunition. 

All hope of getting ashore was now at an 
end, the floe drifting south. With the aid of 
the Esquimaux they built three snow huts 
and one storehouse. Their provisions were 
equal to the support of all for one month; by 
going on short allowance they determined to 
make them last five months. The allowance 
for the nine men, who were in one hut, for 
each meal was one and a half pounds of bread, 
three-quarters of a pound of pemmican; this, 
mixed with plenty of water, was served out 
twice a day. The Esquimaux got the same 
proportion. When they caught a seal they 
ate every scrap of it except the gall. Dur- 
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ing November, December and January they 
caught few seals. One boat was cut up for 
fuel to melt ice and cook. For Christmas Day 
they reserved their last piece of ham, and 
feasted luxuriously on a few thin slices of it, 
and even went to the extravagance of serving 
out two biscuits to each. On New Year’s 
Day they could afford no extras. 

On January 19th their hearts were glad- 
dened by the first sigbtofthe sun. The first 
land they saw was believed to be Cape Wal- 
singham, but they were many miles from it. 
In the latter end of February they caught 
enough of dovekies to give two to each man 
and woman twice a day. The 2d March was 
a bright day in their calendar ; they caught a 
large square-flipper seal, which kept them in 
provisions for twelve days. Later they killed 
an ice-bear. During March they did not suf. 
fer at all from hunger. On the 12th Marcha 
heavy gale and snow drift set in, the ice was 
cracking and roaring all around. During the 
whole night they stood ready to take to the 
boat. With a fearful crash the floe split, hap- 
pily without touching their snow houses, but 
leaving barely enough ice to walk round them. 
A few days after, the waves began to wash 
over their snow houses, and they had to take 
to the boat with their provisions and get on 
another floe. Their sufferings from cold and 
hanger were now great, as they had only a 
little tent to shelter them. 

Another heavy gale on the 4th and 5th 
April; the floe split, and all day they were 
scrambling from piece to piece, drenched with 
spray, cold and hungry. They were now 
among slot ice—no seals and no game of any 
kind. On April 19th another fearful gale set 
in. The sea washed over the floe on which 
they were, driving huge fragments of ice upon 
it which threatened to crush them. All night 
they were compelled to hold the boat on the 
ice with lines, and with difficulty kept it from 
being washed away. Next morning they got 
on a piece of dry ice, and felt as if rescued 
from the jawsofdeath. On April 21st, all their 
provisions but ten biscuits were gone. They 
concluded that after all their providential es- 
capes they were going to perish by famine at 
last. Hope had almost deserted them. Snud- 
denly one of the Esquimaux made a signal for 
all to lie flat on the ice. A bear was seen ap- 
proaching looking out for seals. Hans and 
Joe got their rifles. How eagerly all watched 
the bear, hoping he would come within range. 
Suddenly the crack of the two rifles was heard 
and the bear fell dead. Whata cry of joy from 
the poor starving voyagers! How eagerly 
they drag him on the ice and proceed to get 
ready such a supper as they had not enjoyed 
for weeks! They were now revelling in abun- 
dance. 

On the 28th April there were leads of open 
water around them, and they took to their 
boat, working westward towards the nearest 
land. In the afternoon they saw in the dis- 
tance the smoke of a steamer, but the weather 
became thick and they lost sight of her. Next 
morning they saw her again, but at a con- 
siderable distance ; they set their colors, hoist- 
ed a black blanket on two oars, and eagerly 
pushed towards her. Allin vain; the steamer’s 
crew did not see them, and in the evening she 


ings were ended, and they were soon snug on 
board the Tigress, where they met with every 
kindness and attention. They were picked 
ap near Grady harbor, in latitude 53 degrees. 
Not one of them had been at all seriously ill: 
and when washed and their clothing changed 
no one could have told that they had been a 
fortnight at sea. Captain Tyson preserved 
excellent discipline during the whole perilous 
voyage, and all behaved remarkably well. 

In regard to the Polaris the opinion among 
them is that she is in no danger. She has 
abundance of stores, and in all probability will 
get clear of the ice thissummer. There is a 
fear, I regret to say, that the ship’s papers and 
all the records of the voyage are lost. They 
were on the small fragment of the floe that 
broke off with the ship when she took the 
water; and whether those on board managed 
to recover them it is impossible to say. We 
may be sure, however, that they would spare 
no efforts to recover such precious documents. 
Should they be preserved, the scientific obser- 
vations made in such a high latitude would be 
of great value. Though the expedition has 
failed in its main purpose it is far from fruit- 
less. It will add new laurels to those already 





of England.” Jobn Locke’s name was crased 
from the list of Students. Charles II. refused 
the Sacrament from Bishop Ken and received 
extreme unction at the hands of a priest ; and 
James his successor publicly attends the cele- 
bration of mass at the time that the infamous 
Judge Jeffries was committing Richard Baxter 
to prison, and calling him “an old rogue who 
had poisoned the world with his Kidderminster 
doctrine.” 

The next act of public service in which 
George Fox takes part, is to advise and aid 
in prosecuting the appeals to James, who 
gave orders that all imprisoned for conscience 
sake should be released. 

To the Friends thus set at liberty, George 
sent an Epistle, and others followed, making 
it manifest that his concern for the Lord’s 
people did not lessen with his bodily vigor. 
He was now living in daily expectation of a 
call from the Master. His property disposed 
of by Will “for the service of the Lord and 
the people called Quakers,” his meditations 
daily in the Scriptures, and daily, as health 
would permit, exercising himself at meetings 
with some of his dearest friends. Thus his 
life was prolonged to see liberty of conscience 


won by American Arctic explorers, and will|proclaimed, the seven bishops who opposed 


be another noble monument of American 
energy and courage. No ship bas ever been 
so near the Pole as the Polaris. 

The Esquimaux were invaluable as hunters 
and builders of the snow hut. Joe especially 
was serviceable. Often were the lonely voy- 
agers cheered by Hannah’s voice singing on 
the floe, as they: floated southward, as cheerily 
as if she were on board the Polaris. 


Life and Times of George Fox. 
(Continued from page 347.) 

In 1677, Fox once more appeared in London ; 
and after the Yearly Meeting “sweetly carried 
on in the unity of the Spirit,” he embarked 
for Holland in company with William Penn 
and Robert Barclay. For three months he 
was much engaged in travelling and prosecu- 
ting the great work of his mission, to the 
satisfaction of many; and again returned to 
London ; and thence after the Yearly Meeting 
he travelled through several counties visiting 
Friends “with whom he had precious meet- 
ings” on his way to Swarthmore. There he 
remained in retirement for nearly a year and 
a half, writing to comfort and instruct as oc- 
casion might require. Some of his letters are 
full of instruction, all breathe the true spirit 
of Christ. 

It was during this period Titus Oates’ plot 
was hatched, the Presbyterian persecution 
began, the Catholic peers were expelled, and 
the covenanters rose in open rebellion. 

George Fox, believing he could more effect- 
ually serve the Lord and his cause in London, 
bid Swarthmore a final adieu, and visiting the 
schools on his way, reached London to make 
it his chief residence for what remained of his 
life. Nor was that remainder inactive, for in 
visiting, addressing letters to sheriffs, to the 
Society, to the king, conferring with William 
Penn respecting the most just and Christian 
treaty that was ever madeand kept,—in again 
visiting the Friends in Holland, and in doing 

ond to all men as he had opportunity, his 


disappeared. Hope began to die within them. fervent spirit continued to serve the Lord. 


Bat next morning, at 5 o’clock, the fog lifted, 


and lo, within three miles of them lay a large| Oxford University has declared that “ obedi- 
ence clear and absolute and without excep- 


steamer. Soon after they were seen, ee 
steamer bore down upon them, their suffer- 


Meanwhile John Owen has gone to his rest, 


tion is the badge and character of the Church 


sent to the Tower, to see James abdicate, to 
see Howe, Baxter and Bunyan preach with- 
out molestation, to see the bishops released, 
and bloody Jefferies committed to the Tower, 
to see charity schools for poor protestants 
established, and to see, in opposition to the 
will of the Episcopal clergy, the proclamation 
of King William and Queen Mary, the Bill of 
Rights accepted by them, the “ Act of Tolera- 
tion passed,” and the charming Isaac Watts 
exercising his genius as the moral songster 
for British youth. 

As had been his custom for years, George 
Fox added a postscript to the Epistle of the 
Yearly Meeting in 1690, which as a song of 
thanksgiving and triumph, for simple beauty, 
dignity and spirituality, is unsurpassed by 
any composition in the English language. 
He also wrote to his brethren in the ministry 
an epistle rich in apostolic zeal, and devout 
exhortation to fidelity. From the Grace- 
church meeting he retires saying, “now J am 
clear: I am fully clear ;” and having sent for 
his particular friends, he says “ All is well, 
though I am weak in body, the power of God is over 
all,” “over all weakness and death,” “Blessed be 
the Lord.” Then such was his calmness and 
composure, that with his own hands he closed 
his eyes, and mouth, when the spirit was re- 
turning to God who gave it. Thus was en- 
forced the exhortation of the Psalmist “ Mark 
the perfect man and behold the upright, for 
the end of that man is peace.” 

How shall we at this distance of time, esti- 
mate the character and work of George Fox! 
Shall we ask William Falkner, professor of 
Theology, who tells the world that he “had 
a controversy with the chief Quakers in the 
presence of George Fox in 1659 ;” his charges 
against Fox and Whitehead are:—1. That 
“they denied the doctrine of the Trinity,” 
because they denied his attempt to explain it. 
2. That “they disparaged Holy Scripture,” 
because they taught that Scripture could not 
be profitably understood without the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit. 3. That “they depreciated 
the ministry, and rites,” because they declared 
secular learning and priestly ordination in- 
sufficient for the one without the inspiration 
and call of Christ; and that there was neither 
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356 THE FRIEND. 


An inborn charm of graciousness 
Made sweet her smile and tone, 
And glorified her farm-wife dress 


virtue nor value in the merely outward observ-|except persons who certainly or presumably 
ance of the other. 4. It was a serious offence,|drank water from a particular pump, and 
that George told the world that Jesus Christ,)every house supplied from this pump was 


the immortal seed, gave himself to redeem us|subject to infection.” 


from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a 
peculiar people zealous of good works; and 
fearlessly affirmed that His blood “cleanseth 
from all sin.” 

5. It was strongly objected “that George 
Fox condemned all swearing, all executions, 
public or private, all war, and violence, all 
mere empty titles,” and that he treated an 
honest poor man with as much respect, as 
either king or courtier, prelate or priest, 
magistrate or minister; and that he was con- 
sistent enough to be true to the truth, not less 
in storm than in sunshine. 

Shall we turn from the somewhat temper- 
ate Falkner to the prejudiced Mosheim who 
speaks of “ his gross ignorance,” although God 
by his truth and spirit had given him a mouth 
and wisdom which none of his adversaries could 
either gainsay or resist? Or shall we believe 
Archibald Maclaine, the editor of Mosheim, 
whose rank bigotry unfits him for a dispas- 
sionate opinion on any subject? If so, then 
George Fox was running like a wild man in- 
terrupting ministers in the celebration of divine 
service, and refusing homage to his sovereign, 
although of the one there is not a jot of evi- 
dence, and of the other, only that he addressed 
the people when the minister had done. And 
if there were, was it worse for him to do this, 
than for these parochial ministers to interrupt 
him and persecute him to prison and death? 
More impartial is the judgment of Doctor 
Jamieson that “ Great patience, self-denial, and 
at the same time, great confidence in the truth of 
his principles distinguished him. . He was 
a pious man, well versed in the Scriptures, and 
had an extraordinary gift in prayer.” 

(To be concluded.) 


Water as a Cause of Typhoid Fever.—The 
Medical Department of the London Local 
Government Board has just issued an im- 
portant report on the causes of typhoid or 
enteric fever in London. Of the various ways 
in which water may be made the vehicle for 
distributing the fever, the report gives the 
following as illustrations: “At Terling Place 
ten persons were attacked with enteric fever, 
and all these persons, and these only of a 
large family, drank water from a particular 
well into which it was discovered that a cess- 
pool leaked. At Dicken-Bonent, in Essex, a 
certain well was polluted, and out of eighty- 
eight drinkers from that well forty-two per- 
sons were attacked ; while only one other per- 
son out of a population of two hundred and 
six in the village was attacked. At Nunney, 
a village in Somersetshire, having a popula- 
tion of eight hundred and thirty-two, Dr. 
Ballard records seventy-six cases of enteric 
fever as occurring in four months. The cases 
were limited in a remarkable way to families 
who obtained their water supply from a small 
rivulet which received the sewage of several 
houses up stream. At Hawkesbury Upton, in 
Gloucestershire, a village of six hundred and 
fifty-seven inhabitants, within a short period 
ninety-five cases and fourteen deaths from 
enteric fever occurred in groups, following the 
successive pollution of different wells in the 
village. Burbage, a village in Leicestershire, 
as recorded by Dr. Gwynne Harries, had an 
outbreak of enteric fever from the same cause 


last year. No one took the fever in the village |. 


THE FRIEND'S BURIAL. 


My thoughts are all in yonder town, 
Where, wept by many tears, 

To-day my mother’s friend lays down 
The burden of her years. 


True as in life, no poor disguise 
Of death with her is seen, 

And on her simple casket lies 
No wreath of bloom and green. 


O not for her the florist’s art, 
The mocking weeds of woe, 

But blessings of the voiceless heart, 
The love that passeth show! 


Yet all about the softening air 
Of new-born sweetness tells, 

And the ungathered May-flowers wear 
The tints of ocean shells. 


The old, assuring miracle 
Is fresh as heretofore; 

And earth takes up its parable 
Of life from death once more. 


Here organ swell and church-bell toll 
Methinks but discord were, 

The prayerful silence of the soul 
Is best befitting her. 


No sound should break the quietude 
Alike of earth and sky ; 

O wandering wind in Seabrook wood, 
Breathe but a half-heard sigh ! 


Sing softly, spring-bird, for her sake, 
And thou not distant sea, 

Lapse lightly as if Jesus spake, 
And thou wert Galilee ! 


For all her quiet life flowed on 
As meadow streamlets flow, 
Where fresher green reveals alone 
The noiseless ways they go. 


From her loved place of prayer I see 
The plain-robed mourners pass, 

With slow feet treading reverently 
The graveyard’s springing grass. 


Make room, O mourning ones, for me, 
Where, like the friends of Paul, 

That you no more her face shall see 
You sorrow most of all. 


Her path shall brighten more and more 
Unto the perfect day ; 

She cannot fail of peace who bore 
Such peace with her away. 


O sweet, calm face that seemed to wear 
The look of sins forgiven ! 

O voice of prayer that seemed to bear 
Our own needs up to heaven. 


How reverent in our midst she stood, 
Or knelt in grateful praise ! 

What grace of Christian womanhood 
Was in her household ways ! 


For still her holy living meant 
No duty left undone; 

The heavenly and the human blent 
Their kindred loves in one. 


And if her life small leisure found 
For feasting ear and eye, 

And pleasure, on her daily round, 
She passed unpausing by, 


Yet with her went a secret sense 
Of all things sweet and fair, 
And beauty’s gracious providence 

Refreshed her unaware. 


She kept her line of rectitude 
With love’s unconscious ease ; 

Her kindly instincts understood 
All gentle courtesies, 


With beauty not its own. 


The dear Lord’s best interpreters 
Are humble human souls; 
The Gospel of a life like hers 
Is more than books or scrolls. 


From scheme and creed the light goes out, 
The saintly fact survives ; 
The blessed Master none can doubt 
Revealed in holy lives. 
John G. Whittier. 


—————s1.e—__—_ 
For “fhe Friend.” 


John Heald. 
(Continued from page 350.) 

Ist mo. 24th, 1810. “Attended Robeson 
Meeting and was silent. It was a trying 
meeting to me. Several things opened very 
clearly, and I waited to find a time to stand 
up; but as I did not find such a time, I kept 
silence. Though I expected I should not see 
them again, and a prevailing desire for their 
welfare attended, I thought it safest to leave 
them without expressing one word in the 
meeting. I am inclined to believe, if there 
had not been su strong a desire to hear words, 
I might have relieved myself. I left the meet- 
ing easy. 

26th. At Maiden creek; way opened for 
considerable vocal labor, showing the differ- 
ence (at least in part) between the righteous 
and the wicked : the first drawn from David's 
expression, where he says, I once was young 
and now I am old, and I never saw the right- 
eous forsaken, &c.; the latter from what our 
Saviour said respecting Jerusalem. I pointed 
out that they were forsaken because they 
would not be gathered. After treating on 
these things, [ addressed those who were con- 
cerned to be found in their places—that they 
might not be discouraged from endeavoring 
to perform their religious duty. Even though 
poverty of spirit should attend, this should in- 
cite to examination, to find if there be an 
obstructing cause, which may hinder access 
to the Fountain of good. 

28th. Pottstown Meeting was not large, 
and the life of religion very low, I thought. 
It was a very trying time to my mind. Near 
the close I expressed a few sentences and left 
them easier than I expected, but what I suf- 
fered can hardly be expressed. Dined at 
Sarah McClentock’s. I was informed that 
she was the widow of a colonel, and entitled 
to half a colonel’s pay during life, but she be- 
came concerned to join in membership with 
Friends, relinquished her income, though 
poor; but had, by industry and a blessing on 
her honest endeavors, acquired a competency, 
and declined trade, and lived comfortably and 
could entertain her friends.” 

Many of the meetings around Philadelphia 
appear at that time to have been very large. 
Plymouth, Gwynedd, Horsham, Byberry and 
Abington are all mentioned as large meetings 
—400 are spoken of as being present on one 
occasion; 500 persons and 75 carriages in 
another instance; and a third meeting was 
estimated to be about the same in size. Less 
than 100 members of Society are now left 
within the limits of these meetings, which 
then probably numbered from 2000 to 3000 
members—such was the devastating effect of 
the separation of 1827 in that neighborhood! 
At Byberry, he says, “I stood up and said, 
Friends, and friendly people, seek the Lord 
while He may be found, and call on Him, 
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while He is near. I closely recommended the 
reatest attention to the performance of wor- 
ship, and not to neglect it ; and if they should 
sometimes experience little else but poverty, 
to accept it as a favor, for it would occasion 
close examination to search for obstructing 
causes that hinder free access to the Fountain 
of all good.” At Abington, “I think I had as 
large and clear openings, and perhaps larger 
than I had known before, but not finding a 
time to state them, I kept silence till near the 
close, when I stood up and recommended to 
labor each one for themselves, to have some- 
thing of their own; that a little of our own is 
better than a great deal of another person’s.” 
In the afternoon, he went to Philadelphia, 
put up at Benjamin Kite’s at 5 o’clock ; “at 6 
went to Philadelphia Meeting, which was the 
largest I ever attended, supposed to be 1300 
or 1400 persons at it. It was a favored season. 
I had no part in the public work of the even- 
ing. We here found Joseph Douglass [from 
Maine], Richard Jordan and Thomas Scatter- 
good. 2d mo. 5th, attended the Quarterly 
Meeting for Philadelphia, held in the Northern 
house, but not so large as last evening—some 
acceptable service by way of ministry, but | 
am still without exposing myself in that way. 
6th. Not finding any way to open at this time 
for further labor in the city, and feeling a 
clearness we proceeded over the river Dela- 
ware, partly on the ice, and the rest of the 
way in a small boat or skiff. In this way we 
saw abundance of people passing in with 
marketing. When we came near the shore, 
the ferryman told us we must walk out, and 
it was on broken ice that appeared to be 
dangerous crossing, but we all got safe to the 
Jersey shore. John James and Thomas Kite, 
out of the city, accompanied us two miles, and 
dined with us at Samuel Cooper’s. Last even- 
ing we had a very favored opportunity in the 
family of John James, and a solemn covering 
attended. In the latter part of the evening 
I was very much tried, having lost almost all 
sight of Jersey for some time, though I had 
before seen clearly that the way was open 
there, and next to be attended to. In the 
night the cloud went off, and in the morning 
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all appeared clear, and we went on pleasantly, | Jordan engaged on the same subject. 


and I believe it is right that we are here. 
May we be faithful and careful in all our allot- 
ments in this place. May we be favored to 
bear our burdens so that the end intended 
may be answered and the good cause not in- 
jured.” 

After visiting several meetings in the south- 
ern part of New Jersey, on the “11th of the 
month, and Ist of the week attended meeting 
at Salem. About 500 persons. I sat the 
meeting through in silence, and without much 
exercise of mind, and near the close I said to 


hansey creek, 30 feet deep, and abundance of|a yellowish tint. We must add that the color 


marsh adjoining. On the fast land is a small 
scattered town, laid out they say by Thomas 
Chalkley, who gave a lot for a meeting-house 
and grave-yard. On the 13th, at Alloway’s 
creek, way opened to speak a language that 
was alarming to the careless, I think remark- 
ably so. 14th. At Woodstown, I sat long 
silent, but at length way opened to call their 
attention to true worsbip individually; that 
one cannot worship for another. In attend- 
ing closely to the exercise, | was enabled to 
set the necessity (as I apprehended) thereof 
home, and was favored to leave them clear 
and satisfied in regard to my concern. 15th. 
At Chestnut Ridge, the meeting was small, 
and to me it felt to have but little life attend- 
ing it. I sat long and expected to pass the 
meeting in silence, but after suffering till near 
time for the meeting to close, way opened and 
[ stood up, and increasing solemnity attended. 


of the skin is often difficult to fix, since the 
shades of color merge into one another. All 
this must be sa‘d in order to show how diffi- 
cult it is to form natural groups of the innu- 
merable types of our species. 

It would be for us now to speak of the 
physiological characteristics of the human 
race ; but our consideration of this subject will 
be limited to a few words, since the condition 
of physiological functions is almost identical 
among all men, whatever be their race. 

There is, nevertheless, an important differ- 
ence, well wortby of note, presented by the 
nervous system when we compare the two 
extremes of humanity, namely, the negro and 
the white European. In the white man, the 
nervous centres, that is the brain and spinal 
cord, are of much greater volume than they 
are in the negro. In the latter the expan- 
sions from these nervous centres, that is, the 


I was concerned to enforce the necessity of|nerves properly so called, have relatively a 


performing worship, and to evcourage those 
that are young to seek for ability to worship 
acceptably the Majesty of heaven and earth.” 

On the 17th he attended the Select Quar- 
terly Meeting at Woodbury, and the meeting 
for worship on the 18th. Of this he remarks, 
“ It was large, and Richard Jordan ministered 
to us very acceptably, as hedid yesterday also. 
I have been tried and shut up, and although 
things have opened in both, yet not with 
much clearness, so that I thought it safest to 
keep silence, and am easy, though I did not 
know sometimes but that I should withhold 
more than was meet. I felt so poor that I 
hardly knew how to hold up my head, but I 
still think I am safe, because I was willing to 


greater volume. 

A similar difference, quite on a par with 
this, exists in the circulatory system. In the 
white man, the arterial system is more de- 
veloped than the venous; the reverse is the 
case with the negro. Lastly the blood of the 
negro is more viscous, and of a deeper red 
than that of the white man. 

With the exception of these general differ- 
ences, the great physiological functions pro- 
ceed in the same manner among all races of 
men. The differences are not remarked except 
where secondary functions are compared, bat 
these differences then assume proportions of 
some consideration. 

Climate, customs, and habits are the causes 


expose myself with all my weakness, if I could |of these variations in the secondary functions, 
find [a clear call] which I have not found. I|which at times become so similar as to permit 


believe I have cause to be thankful that I|of confusion in the most opposite races. 


have been favored to be quiet. 


Let 
a member of the white race be thrown into 


19th. Attended the Quarterly Meeting at|the midst of wild Indians, become a prisoner 
the same place, which was large and divinely jof the red-skins, and share their warlike ex- 


favored. 


Way opened early in the meeting |istence in the midst of forests, we shall see 


for me to communicate to the people, to be/|the sense of sight, as also that of hearing, will 
faithfal in little things, that knowledge is not|attain in this individual the same perfection 


so much wanting as obedience. 


After con-|which they enjoy in his new companions. It 


siderable enlargement, I sat down, and Richard |is by virtue of the prodigious flexibility of our 


This 
was a solid, good meeting, and highly favored 
with the overshadowing of divine regard.” 


(To be continued.) 
i, poe ean For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 349.) 
As regards the color of the skin of the bu- 
man race, we find it necessary to say a few 


words, since we propose to take this as the 


basis of our classification. 
The color of the skin is a very convenient 


characteristic to fix upon in order to identify 
can. Though I had felt easy to appoint thatthe various races, since this quality is pecu- 
time to attend that meeting, and there had |liarly adapted to suggest itself through the 
been a good deal of trouble to give notice|eye. Its scientific importance must, however, 
thereof, the Friend with his carriage and two/by no means be exaggerated. Certain indi- 
horses to carry us, and after all it so fell out! viduals, though they be members of the white 
that I did not express one word in the meet-\or Caucasian race, may yet be very darkly 
ing, and am easy therewith. 12th, attended|tinted. Arabs are often of a brown color, 
the meeting at Lower Greenwich. It was|which nearly approaches black, and yet they 
not very large. I sat in silence, and atten-| possess the finest marks of the white or Cau- 
tively waited to feel a time to speak to the|casian race. The Abyssinians, although very 
people, and much exercise attended my mind ;| brown, are not black. The American Indians, 
but not feeling way to open, I felt willing to| whom we rank as members of the red race, 


_ them to Him, who is able to instruct! 
the 





organism, and of our powers of imitation and 
assimilation, that the physiological functions 
of secondary importance become capable of 
such modification. 

The intellectual and moral characteristics 
are those which take the lead in man. Not 
only are we unable to pass them over iu silence 
in the general study of the human race, but 
much more importance must be assigned to 
them than to mere corporal characteristics. 
If the naturalist, when he studies an animal, 
makes a point, when he has described his 
structure and organism, of considering his 
habits and manner of life, how much more 
should he, when treating of man, dwell upon 
his intellectual faculties, the stamp which so 
truly identifies our species. 

Man makes use of language as the means 
of expressing hisintelligence. If man is pro- 
vided with the power of speech, which he has 
in common with no other animal, it is owing 
to the fact that in him intelligence is infinitely 
more developed than in the animal. It is 
through the simultaneous concurrence of all 
his senses that the faculty of speech is mani- 
fested in man; and the proof of this is, that 


often have dark brown or almost black skins.|through the absence of one of his senses, he 
© people himself; and still feel satisfied.| Among members of the white race in northern |loses this faculty. What is meant by a per- 
Dined at John Sheppard’s on the side of Co- ‘latitudes, especially women, the skin has often 'son born dumb? It is an individual similar 
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in all respects to speaking man, but differing 
from him in this, that he came into the world 
perfectly deaf. The primary absence of the 
power of hearing bas parslysed the child’s in- 
telligence with special reference to his imita- 
tive faculty, and in fact, the person called deaf 
and dumb, is originally simply a person born 
deaf. Language, then, is but the expression 
of the highest intelligence. “ Animals have 
a voice,” says Aristotle, “but man alone 
speaks.” Nothing can be truer than this state- 
ment of the immortal Greek philosopher. 

It is well known how the languages and 
dialects spoken in the world have multiplied; 
and, indeed, nothing is more difficult than to 
classify all the languages and dialects that 





exist. This difficulty becomes more insur- 
mountable when we consider that languages 
vary in course of time to a very considerable 
extent. The French of Rabelais and Mon- 
taigne, who wrote at the time of the Renais- 
sance, is not very intelligible to us, and that 
of French chroniclers at the time of St. Louis 
can only be understood by studying it speci- 
ally and with a dictionary. Modern Italians 
read Dante with great difficulty, and the same 
may be said for the English as regards their 
great writer Shakespeare. Languages, then, 
alter very rapidly, even though the people 
themselves remain stationary. The altera- 
tions are much more serious and rapid when 
two peoples amalgamate. 

These considerations are sufficient to con- 
vey an idea of the problem which scholars 
have propounded in wishing to ascertain the 
language of primitive humanity. It may be 
said that such a problem is incapable of solu- 
tion. We must therefore despair of finding 
the mother tongue, and limit ourselves to 
those which are her offspring. 

Upon a comparison of these last, it has 
been decided to assign to three fundamental 
groups all the languages which have been, 
and are still, spoken on the earth; these are, 
as we have already said, monosyllabic, agglu 
tinative, and inflected languages. 

Chinese is the most decided example of a 
monosyllabic language. Each word comprises 
but one syllable, and has an absolute meaning 
in itself. Reccurse must be had to the com-| 
plicated combination of a quantity of utter- 
ances in order to impress all modifications of 
thought, all distinctions of time, place, person, 
condition, &e. One marvels to hear that the 
Chinese language comprehends such an im. 
mense number of words, that the life of a 
single man of letters, is not sufficiently long 
to allow of his learning all. This apparent 
wealth is but the most utter poverty. This 
language, whose vocabulary is infinite, is 
simply detestable. To its imperfection must 
be attributed the smallness of the progress 





which the people of Asia have made in the 
direction of intelligence and commerce. 

Agglutinative languages, which are spoken 
by negroes, as also by many people of the 
yellow race, are the first degree of perfection 
in human speech. In these the word is no 
longer unique; variable terminations attached 
to each word modify the primitive expression. 
They contain roots, and words whose function 
it is to modify these roots. 

("o be continued.) 
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It is only the Spirit that works the fruits 
of the Spirit; which it will assuredly do, 
when the soul is in a submissive and receptive 
atate.—Spiritual Extracts. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 

In musing over what was (in a late number 
of “The Friend”) stated with regard to re- 
citing Scripture by the Bible Classes, Xc., in 
Kirst-day Schools, it brought vividly to my 
recollection an incident that occurred in Eng- 
land, during the visit of Christopher Healy, 
at Ackworth School; as related to the writer 
by one present,—the late Anna Carroll, of 
Reading, some forty years ago. A. B. made 
a proposition that the scholars should be re- 
quired to recite a portion of Scripture from 
memory, concluding a somewhat lengthly ad- 
dress by saying, she wanted to make them 
“Bible Christians.” To which A. C. objected, 
lest they might glory in their outward attain- 
ments, &e. 

The next day C. H. came along, without 
any outward information of what had tran- 
spired at the previous meeting of the school. 
After sitting in the meeting in apparent 
bowedness of spirit for a length of time, he 
arose, and with a heartfelt sigb, made an ex- 
clamation “That in his poor country the 
Devil was an infidel, but here he has turned 
a Bible Christian.” The great object of the 
enemy being to keep from Christ, in whom 
alone is salvation. He alone is “the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” “Without me ye can 
do nothing.” ‘If any man abide not in me, 
be is cast forth as a branch and withered.” 
“From henceforth know we no man after the 
flesh ; yea though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet henceforth know we him so no 
more,” but as a quickening Spirit to give life, 
to resist and overcome the Devil.” 

It was hard for Nicodemus to believe in the 
new birth, and it seems equally as difficult for| 
many who are much learned in the letter, to| 
believe in the necessity of waiting for and re- 
ceiving Divine influence, light and grace;) 
and however hopeless the task in many in- 
stances may appear, yet I believe it is neces- 
sary to feel concerning such, a hope, that they 
may receive that in themselves which may 
do away-the vail that is over the understand-| 
ing. Our safety alone depends upon our guide, 
who bath vanquished the enemy, and will as- 
suredly enable us to overcome all his devices, 
if the eye of our mind be continually towards! 
him ; that we may have that invincible “ faith| 
which is of the operation of God,” and without 
which (whatever we may do) is sin. This 
great gift cometh immediately from Christ, 
without whom we can do nothing, and by 
whom all things are possible. May we there- 
fore do nothing before the time, when Christ) 
shall be so revealed in us, that we may be 
able to say, as the apostles did when they saw 
Satan’s kingdom fall. May they who are! 
waiting for the consolation of Israel, be strong 
in faith, so that they may draw the bow, and| 
the arrow of conviction, even to conversion, 
pierce the heart even of gainsayers; ever re-| 
membering the Lord seeketh only to save, 
not to destroy, so that they may be made in- 
struments for good as was the case with C. H.; 
who spoke from the immediate revelation 
then given him, what was effectual at that 
time to stay that which is now so prevalent 
in our Society. 8. C. 

Orleans Co., N. Y., 6th mo. 15th, 1873. 
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Sanitary Suggestions.—In a recent report 





of the transactions of the Social Science Asso-| 
ciation, appears a statement of the truth of; 
which most physicians are aware, to wit—' 
that the towns and villages forming the sub- 


urbs of New York are practically more sub- 
ject to disease than the average districts of 
the city itself. In gn able report on the 
health of towns, the Massachusetts State 
Board of Health closely analyzes the causes 
of mortality in towns at large. In the manu- 
facturing towns, the river, often low and of 
sluggish flow in the summer, practically per- 
forms the function of a sewer, and is thus ac- 
countable for the terrible prevalence of typhoid 
from June to September in many New Eng- 
land villages. Another point, not mentioned 
in the report, bears strongly upon the ques- 
tion. Of all things slowly learned, people of 
average intelligence are slowest to learn the 
cause of those severe fevers that now and then 
comparatively depopulate rural neighbor- 
hoods. Point out a neglected sink-drain, and 
the ready reply is, ‘‘ This was so in my grand- 
father’s time, and my grandfather never had 
the fever;” and it is only when typhoid 
and dysentery have swept whole districts 
with epidemic virulence, that dread reinforces 
the physician, and the offensive cause of dis- 
ease is removed. In the smaller manufac- 
turing towns, on the other hand, hastily 
built by money-coiners, the operatives living 
in tenements, the capitalist is generally re- 
sponsible for the recurrence of these types of 
disease, so frequent and so fatal in the neigh- 
borhood of factories; and it is to be hoped 
that the suggestions of the State Board of 
Massachusetts will be generally read and 
pondered by factory-owners, not only in that 
State, but in the New England States at 
large. Indeed, were the proprietors of those 
quiet suburban retreats whither New Yorkers 
go for fresh air in the summer, to take a 
hint, they would enhance their popularity 


land the value of their real estate.—Late 


Paper. 


Let us think of it.—*“To reflect that the 
eye of God is continually upon us, and that 
to him we are accountable for every deed, 
should make us exceedingly circumspect and 
ever on the guard to offend him not. O 
could we but realize the truth that God sees 
us, could we but keep a sense of his presence 
continually before us, how changed a life we 
should then lead. How we restrain ourselves 
in the presence of a respected friend or parent. 
How much greater restraint would we put on 
ourselves did we realize the presence of God.” 


The Rattlesnake’s Rattle—In the American 
Naturalist, Professor Samuel Aughey gives 
the results of his observations upon the use 
made of their rattles by rattlesnakes. It is 
the vulgar opinion that the reptile sounds his 
rattle for the purpose of enticing birds, and 
some naturalists even are disposed to find here 
a mimicry of the sound made by the so-called 
locust, or cicada. Professor Aughey does not 
undertake to explain all the purposes served 
by the rattle, but he fully agrees with F. W. 


‘Putnam in rejecting this mimetic theory. 


Does the rattle, then, serve any usefal pur- 
pose? In reply to this question, the author 
tells us what he has himself observed. In 
July, 1869, he was in Wayne county, Nebraska, 
and, as he was one day investigating the na- 
tural history of that district, he heard the 
familiar rattle of the snake. The sound was 
repeated at intervals, and proceeded from a 
rattlesnake that was calling its mate, which 
soon came in answer to the summons. Pro- 
fessor Aughey had a similar experience the 
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following year, and from these facts he is dis-|liam Penn, Geo. Whitehead, Isaac Pevington, 
osed to think that the purpose served by the} William Dewsbury, E. Burrough, and others, 
rattle is to call the sexes together. Another/exhibiting their sound christian faith on the 
purpose may be to paralyze its victims with points called in question. 
fright, and to inspire its natural enemies with| EE. T. B., however, contended that the ques- 
terror. As an illustration of the use of the|tion was not what they held, but how far lib- 
rattle for the latter purpose, the author says|erty was extended to different forms of Chris- 
that, as he followed through the woods of|tian belief. He compared quotations from J. 
Dakota county, Nebraska, a Baltimore oriole,|J. Gurney with others from Geo. Fox, R. 
he heard and at once saw the bird as if paral-| Barclay and William Pern, to show the dis- 
yzed with fear, and ready to fall a prey to the|crepancy that might be found between them. 
serpent. The author shot the rattlesnake.|The fundamental faith of the early Friends 
He adds that he once witnessed an attack of| was a belief in the Light, and an injunction 
seven hogs on a rattlesnake. Soon after the/to follow it. There is a great strife now be- 
battle opened the snake rattled, and three|tween the inward and the outward. Quaker- 
others came to his aid. But the hogs were|ism, if true to its ancient mission, would feel 
victorious in a few minutes. itself in harmony with this great movement 
for Truth and light. 

After further remarks from one of the re- 
spondents, enforcing the views which they 
considered ought to govern the decision of 
the Yearly Meeting, they and the appellant 
withdrew, and the meeting proceeded to de- 
liberate on the case. Very little diversity of 
sentiment was expressed, it being clearly the 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


and other occasions, gave evidence that many 
of the members adhered to the principles of 
the early Friends, and lamented the innova- 
tions which are being made upon them. 

Joseph Storrs Fry acted as clerk the pres- 
ent year, with George S. Gibson and Caleb R. 
Kemp as assistants, and the proceedings ap- 
pear to have been conducted with a good de- 
gree of harmony. 





In the account of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, published by our respected cotempor- 
ary, the “The British Friend,” there are 
some passages calculated to give erroneous 
impressions; one or two of which we think 
of sufficient importance to offer a few remarks 
on. We, of course, know nothing of the source 
from which the account is derived, but parts 
of it were evidently not intended to represent 
the Meeting in a very favorable light. 

Speaking of the “ Brief Narrative in rela- 
tion to the position of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting,” it is said, “ Its unfairness in vari- 
ous particulars was commented on. Reference 
was made to the fact that much of what is 


From the account published in the “ British 
Friend,” it appears that the Yearly Meeting 
assembled for the transaction of business on 
the twenty-first of Fifth month, and continued 
its sittings until the 5th of Sixth month, hold- 
ing in all eleven sessions. 

The first important subject which claimed 
consideration, was the appeal of Eiward T. 
Bennet, against the decision of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Sussex, Surrey and Hants, in his 
case. The appeal was referred to the Repre- 
sentatives, who appointed a committee as 
usual. On examination the committee found 
that the appeal referred to matters of faith 
and doctrine, and therefore returned it to the 
Yearly Meeting. After some discussion it 
was decided to hear the appeal and decide 
upon it finally in the Yearly Meeting at large. 

The decision appealed against was one con- 
firming a testimony of disownment, issued by 
Dorking, Horsham and Guildford Monthly 
Meeting, which had disunited the appellant 
for promulgating views adverse to those of 
Friends regarding the divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. The appellant and his friends 
were fully beard, and also the respondents on 
behalf of the Quarterly Meeting. 

The primary ground on which the appeal 
of EK. T. B. was based, was, that he had not 
exceeded that Christian liberty which every 
member of the Society has a right to enjoy. 
He asserted that his views were more in ac- 
cordance with those of early Friends, than 
were those now preached by some authorized 
ministers of the Society. 
union, and of christian fellowship, he insisted 
was love to God and love to man, that is, self- 
denial and the cross of Christ; and that the 
acceptance of and belief in certain doctrines 
is not necessary for the union of man with 
his Heavenly Father. George Box says, 
“Nothing shuts out, but unbelief in the 
Light.” 

The respondents in reply stated that E. T. 
B. did not look on our Lord Jesus Christ as 


divine more than his disciples, except as a} peal was under consideration, and it became} 


matter of degree, not one of nature; that his 
death could be called a sacrifice, only as an 
example of self-sacrificing love and entire 
obedience to his heavenly Father. 















The true bond of! 


In order; 
to show the incompatibility of the appellant’s| purpose. 


judgment of the assembly that the decision of| quoted as the action of Philadelphia Yearly 
the Quarterly Meeting should be confirmed.| Meeting on former occasions, was only, in 
Many of the answers to the Queries ex-| reality, the view of a party, which was re- 
pressed a sense of the want of greater fuith-|corded as the conclusion of the meeting, in 
fulness. Four of the Quarterly Meetings|opposition to the earnest protest of a large 
stated that tithes and tithe-rent charge is| number of valuable and experienced Friends.” 
now paid by most members of whom it is|That there were those in the meeting who 
demanded ; in two others there had been no| expressed dissent with its conclusions, at the 
case of paying ecclesiastical demands, while/| times alluded to, is true—though we have no 
all the others reported numerous cases of| recollection of any earnest protest against their 
failure in the support of this testimony. The/being so recorded—but that the decisions 
whole number of distraints reported for the|/taken upon minute were the clearly expressed 
non-payment of church rates and tithes was|judgment of the great body of the meeting, 
117. cannot be truthfully denied; and thisis proved 
A proposition came up from one of the|by the fact, that the clerk who made the 
Quarterly Meetings that the Query relating| record, was nominated by the representatives 
to the payment of tithes, church rates, &c.,/of the different Quarterly Meetings, and re- 
should be abolished. This was earnestly op-|appointed by the Yearly Meeting, with very 
posed by some Friends, who expressed great little if any opposition, throughout the whole 
regret at the change of views which had|time in which those transactions took place, 
taken place in late years; Queries had been| tbat are here designated as being only “ the 
struck out because of the exceptions in the} view of a party ;’ which could hardly have 
answers, for instance that relating to “ plain-| been the case had he been a man who was 
ness of speech, behavior and apparel,” and| willing to act as the tool of a party. With 
they wished Friends to consider the obvious| equal propriety, as to fairness of representa- 
tendency of this course. The prevailing sen-| tion, might it be said that the conclusions of 
timent, however, was clearly in favor of the\the late London Yearly Meeting in relation 
proposition, and a minute was made that the|to acknowledging the heretofore outside 
Fifth Query should hereafter be omitted, and |“ christian work,” and expunging the query 
that a full but brief paragraph, setting forth| relative to tithes, was not the action of that 
the testimony of our religious Society to the| Yearly Meeting, because some of its mem- 
freedom of Gospel ministry and against eccle-| bers did not unite with the course taken. 
siastical usurpation and assumption, beentered| As another proof of unfairness it is said, 
in the General Advices, also that the account|that “while itis stated in the Narrative that 
of Distraints be discontinued. Indiana Yearly Meeting bad at one time de- 
According to the yearly tabular statement, | clined corresponding with us, the fact is with- 
the number of members in Great Britain is|held that that meeting bad subsequently of- 
14,050, besides 4,324 persons who, though not|fered to renew it, which we had declined.” 
in membership, usually attend the meetings| Now it is expressly stated in the “ Narrative” 
of Friends. that the quotation from the epistle from In- 
Eight ministers and their companions were) diana, declining further correspondence with 
in attendance with certificates from meetings} Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, while it adheres 
belonging to three of the Yearly Meetings in|to the body it had owned as Obio Yearly 
the United States. Meeting, was given simply for the purpose of 
It is worthy of remark, that when the ap-|showing that the first suspension of corres- 
pondence was not the act of our Yearly Meet- 
necessary to show what the faith and doc-jing. The “ Narrative” was setting forth 
trines of the Society really were, the writings| the causes which had brought Philadelphia 


\of such men as George Fox, Robert Barclay,| Yearly Meeting into its isolated position; the 
and lsaac Penington were referred to for that subsequent offer of Indiana to renew corres- 


0 In the course of the meeting, sev- 
views with those of Friends, extracts were eral testimonies respecting deceased Friends 


read from George Fox, Robert Barclay, Wil-| were read, and the remarks elicited on thes 





pondence, was long after those causes had 
placed the former meeting in that position ; 
and was no more germane to the account of 


ie 
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those causes, than it would have been to in- 
troduce into the “Narrative” that Indiana, 
Yearly Meeting had appointed a committee 
to attend at the next sitting of Philadelphia} 
Yearly Meeting. Had tho latter been com- 
plaining of Indiana for not being willing to| 
correspond with it, there might have been 
some ground for this charge of unfairness. 
The propriety or impropriety of the course 
pursued by Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 
declining the “ off-r to renew,” is a different 
matter. Let it be bornein mind that Indiana 
Yearly Meeting—like others to which it set 
the example—had officially informed Poila- 
delpbia that, so long as it adhered to the| 
body it had owned as Ohio Yearly Meeting, it 
[Indiana] could not see how it could continue 
correspondence. When it subsequently sent 
its committee with the “offer to renew,” it 
had come to no different conclusion, had ex- 
pressed no change in the terms on which it 
was willing to cor-espond, and therefore its) 
offer must have been with the expectation or 
the hope that by accepting the proffered re- 
newal, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting would 
thereby disavow unity with Ohio Yearly 
Meeting and thus turn its back on its best 
friends. But ever since the separation from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1854, our Yearly 
Meeting bas manifested its unity with Ohio, 
by the interchange of certificates, and the 
visits of the members to and from each body; 
it could not therefore and cannot consistently | 
take any other course in the case than it did. 








The account contains what purports to be| Rome among the popular classes is La Capitale, the de-| 60} cts. Southern oats, 45 a 50 cts, 


information of the proceedings of the repre- 
tatives when met to nominate a Friend for 
clerk of the Yearly Meeting. If we can sup- 


pose that in thus divulging what took place 
in a committee, the representation made is 
not inaccurate, still it has nothing to do with 
the action of the Yearly Meeting, and with 
an evident desire to reflect on the Friend 
chosen for that station, the information is| 
withheld, that when the nomination was laid |siderable sums of money forwarded to priests in Spain 


befure the meeting, he was appointed by an | 


unusual expression of unity, and not one dis- 
senting voice. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForEIGN.—On the 20th inst., at noon, the Great 
Eastern was in lat. 53° 45’ north, long. 28° west, and 
had laid 747 miles of cable. 

The Shah of Persia has been engaged in visiting 
various objects of interest in England. On the 21st he 
was taken to the dock yard at Woolwich, the arsenal 
and Royal Military Academy. He has visited the 
Queen at Windsor, and been entertained at Guildhall. 

The steamship Columbus, from Dublin for Holyhead, 
ran ashore on St. Kene’s Rock, near Holyhead, the 22d 
inst., and broke in two amidship. She had on board 
200 passengers, of whom twelve were drowned. 

The second cable from the coast of Cornwall to Spain 
has been opened for business. The charge for trans- 
mission of dispatches has been reduced. 

Executions have been issued in Paris against the 
goods of Gustave Courbet, and they are to be sold to 
assist in defraying the expenses incurred in reconstruct- | 
ing the Vendome column. 

The Shah of Persia is expected at Paris on the 5th of | 
Seventh month. 

The case of Rance was taken up in the French Assem- 
bly the 19th inst., and the report of the special com- 
mittee, granting General L’Admirault authority to 
prosecute him was adopted by a vote of 485 to 137. 

The municipal elections in Strasburg resulted in the 
triumph of the German candidates. 

The Paris Union publishes a letter from Berlin stating 
that the Emperor William is incapacitated for further 
duty, and that the Crown Prince Frederick William 
will soon be proclaimed regent. 
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A Vienna dispatch says that the American Minister, 
John Jay, has sent a dispatch to Washington recom- 
mending the appointment of H. Garretson, of Ohio, as 
chief commissioner of the United States, in place of 
Jackson S. Schultz who declines further service. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph visited the Exhibition 
on the 2lst inst., and manifested great interest in the 
machinery exhibited in the American department. 

A Madrid dispatch says : It is reported that Castelar 
is engaged in drawing up a constitution for the Federal 
Republic, which is to be analagous to that of the United 
States of America. The number of States, it is under- 
stood, will be fifteen, including Cuba and the Philli- 
pine Islands. Madrid is to remain the capital. The 
Spanish President is to be elected by universal suffrage, 
and the term of office will be five years. Senators are 
to be chosen by the States, and deputies are to be elected 
by universal suffrage. 

The Cortes has passed a resolution of confidence in 
the present government, and authorizing Margall, Pre- 
sident of the Ministry, to form a new one in case of a 
crisis, and the Ministers have consequently tendered 
their resignations. Madrid remains entirely tranquil. 

The Carlists in Bayonne have received dispatches 
announcing that the insurgents have captured the town 
of Pancorvo, in the Spanish province of Burgos, with 
four hundred prisoners. 

The Cure of Santa Cruz has burned the railroad 
depot at Beasion, with 300 passenger and freight cars. 

The Admiralty Court of Cadiz has completed the in- 
vestigation of the sinking of the emigrant ship North- 
fleet by the Spanish steamer Murillo. A verdict was 
rendered severely censuring the Captain of the Murillo, 
and suspending his certificate for nine months. 

The Cortes has under consideration a proposition to 
grant the government extraordinary facilities, under 
which it will be empowered to levy a contribution of 
10,000,000 pesetres upon the country. 

The Italian Senate has passed a bill for the suppres- 
sion of religious corporations, by a vote of 63 to 20. 
The newspaper which has the largest circulation in 


clared organ and open advocate of the republic. 

The Pope, who has regained his health, is about to 
deliver an allocution. The personal excommunication 
of King Victor Emanuel is expected to be pronounced. 

The cholera has appeared in Italy and also in Bul- 
garia. 

St. Petersburg dispatches say that at the time of the 
latest advices, one of the invading columns was only 
twenty-five miles from Khiva. 

A Carlist Central Committee has been organized in 
Cuba. Large subscriptions have been raised and con- 


who are conspiring in favor of Don Carlos. 

In the latest intelligence from Peru is a brief state- 
ment to the effect that of the 80,354 coolies shipped 
from Macao to Peru during the past twelve years, 3227 


the whole from suicide or sickness. 

The number of emigrants from Ireland in the year 
1872 was 78,781, showing an increase of 6777 over the 
number in 1871. The number of men was 46,741, and 
that of women 32,040. 

The guano sold on account of the Peruvian govern- 
ment in 1872, amounted to nearly $30,000,000. The 
gross receipts for the present year are estimated at about 
335,000,000. 

A Liverpool dispatch of the 23d says, the steamship 
Pennsylvania will sail at four o’clock this afternoon. 

At noon on the 22d inst., the Great Eastern was in 
latitude 53° 06’, and longitude 35° 52’, and 1055 miles 
of cable had been laid. 

London, 6th mo. 23d.—Consols 92%. 
1865, 92}; new five per cents, 89}. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8jd.; Orleans, 9}d. 

Unitev StTates.— Miscellaneous.—There were 318 
interments in Philadelphia last week, including 112 
under two years of age. 
cholera infantum, 14 cerebro-spinal meningitis, 41 con- 
sumption, 12 inflammation of the brain, 10 typhoid 
fever. 

Deaths in New York last week 474. 

The cholera at Nashville and Memphis has been 
very fatal, the mortality in the first named city having 
reached from 50 to 60 a day. On the 23d it was hoped 
the disease was slightly abating. 

The cost of maintaining the public schools of the city 
of New York for the coming year, will be $3,356,000. 
Of this sum teachers will receive over $2,000,000. 

The telegraph companies are consulting on a pro- 


U. S. sixes, 





A dispatch from Dantzig says, forty-two Polish raft- 
men on the Vistula were atta¢ked by cholera, and 
twenty-five of them died. 


tariffs throughout the country, to take effect on the first 
proximo. 


perished from shipwreck, and about five per cent. of 


There were 15 deaths of 


posed reduction of the charges and the equalization of 


The Treasury balances the 21st inst. were, currency 
$8,505,453, coin $75,867,946. 

A letter from San Francisco says, there are six 
steamers on the way to that city with Chinese passen- 
gers, and that 15,000 more are awaiting shipment at 
Hong Kong. 

According to the report of the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics, 11,574 persons were killed in the United States 
last year in the following manner, viz: From burns 
and scalds 3,391, explosions 290, falls 2,074, falling 
bodies 712, railroad accidents 1,580, mining accidents 
365, injuries by machinery 429, gunshot wounds 429, 
other injuries 1,853. 

A Fort Garry dispatch says, the Mennonite deputa- 
tion from Russia have arrived at the township set apart 
for them by the government for their approbation, 
They appear well pleased with the country. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 23d inst. New York.—American gold, 115}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 121}; ditto, 1868, 120; new five per 
cents, 1133. Superfine flour, $4.90 a $5.30 ; State extra, 
$6.15 a $6.30; finer brands, $6.50 a $11.25. No. 3 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.40; No. 2 do., $1.45; No. 2 
Milwaukie, $1.50; No. 1 do., $1.57. Oats, 40 a 50 cts, 
Western yellow corn, 65 cts.; old mixed, 64cts. Phila- 
delphia.—Cotton, 20} a 21 cts. for uplands and New 
Orleans. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.50; extras, $4.50 a 
$5; finer brands, $5.50 a $11. Red wheat, $1.56 a 
$1.60; amber, $1.65 ; white, $1.60 a $1.72. Yellow 
corn, 52 a 53 cts. Oats, 39 a 45 cts. Smoked hams, 14 
a licts. Lard, 9 a 9} cts. Clover-seed, 8 a 8} cts, 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached about 2800 
head. Choice and extra sold at 7} a 7} cts. per lb. 
gross ; good at 6 a 7 cts., and common 4a 5} cts. Choice 
sheep sold at 4} a 6 cts. per lb. gross, and corn fed 
hogs at $7.75 a $8 per 100 Ibs. net. Chicago.—Spring 
extra flour, $6.50. No.1 spring wheat, $1.25; No. 2 
do., $1.20; No. 3, $1.08. No. 2 mixed corn, 30 cts. 
Oats, 27} cts. Lard, $8.20 per 100 lbs. St. Louis.— 
No. 2 mixed corn, 34 cts. No. 2 oats, 26} a 27 cts. 
Baltimore.—White corn, 73 a 75 cts.; mixed western, 
Rye, 70 a 75 cts. 
Lard, 8}.a9 cts. Detroit—No. 1 white wheat, $1.71; 
extra, $1.75 a $1.82. Corn, 38a 40 cts. Oats, 35 a 36 
cts. 
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FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESASSA, NEW YORK. 

A Friend and his wife are wanted to take charge of 
this Institution, and to manage the farm connected with 
it. A teacher of the school will also be wanted at the 
commencement of the Fall term. 

Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philada. 

Aaron Sharpless, Street Road P. O., Chester 
Co., Pa. 

Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philada. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Winter Term will commence 9th mo. 3rd, 1873. 
Applications for admission may be made to 
SAMUEL J. GuMMERE, Pres'’t. 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co.. Pa. 


Marriep, on Fifth-day, the 14th of 11th month, 
1872, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Parkersville, Chester 
Co., Pa., Ext SHarp ess, of Cinnaminson, N. J., to 
Mary W., daughter of Hannah H. and the late Thomas 
Savery, of the former place. 


Diep, at his residence at Concord, Belmont Co., Ohio, 
the 24th of Third month last, AsA RALEy, in the 76th 
year of his age, a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. He bore his sufferings through a 
lingering filness, with Christian patience, and was 
favored with a well grounded hope of a happy immor- 
tality. 

, Third month 25th, 1873, at the residence of her 
uncle, Joseph Bailey, HANNAH LLEWELYN, in the 40th 
year of her age, a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting. 

, at Stillwater, Belmont Co., Ohio, on the 26th 
of Fifth month, 1873, Emiy B. Frame, wife of 
Thompson Frame, in the 30th year of her age. After 
suffering much conflict of mind she was enabled to feel 
an assurance of pardon and peace, saying, near her 
close, “ I believe there is a place prepared for me.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





